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SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 



ZELMA E. CLARK 
The University of Chicago High School 



There is a loud cry today for education in citizenship. To 
many this means merely knowledge of government — city, county, 
state, country. To me it means much more — the learning to live 
with a fulness and appreciation in co-operation with others that 
casts out selfishness and greed. This means an education in cor- 
rect values— the value of knowledge, beauty, personality, ideas, 
material things. It means a learning to understand how to supply 
the inherent wants of man for health, wealth, knowledge, beauty, 
companionship, Tightness of living, with a fairness to one's self 
and to others. Such an interpretation of citizenship requires the 
attitude of mind that we are citizens already, not simply preparing 
for a future citizenship, and that we are learning to live by living. 

In the average high-school work too little of the power and 
knowledge which the student has already gained in his earlier years 
is recognized and utilized. Too little is made of his natural 
interests; indeed there is, also, too often no attempt on the part 
of the educators even to find these natural interests and to lead the 
student on to kindred ones until his horizon of life is broadened. 

We get our ideas and ideals of living from observation, from 
conversation, and from reading. I am especially concerned with 
the problem of reading, for while a student's companions help 
him to observe and to express his ideas, reading is so individual and 
solitary a matter that he needs special help in recognizing the quiet 
pleasure of his own thoughts and his book. How vital is the matter 
of reading, Mr. Kerfoot, the literary critic of Life emphasizes in 
his statement, "Reading is a form of living — because of the things 
that happen in us when we read." Now what things do happen ? 
Spencer says that "life is the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations," and a later scientist says that "we 
know life only as a quality of, and an association with, living 
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matter." Part of this knowledge we acquire by reading, and, 
psychologically, the copartnership between writer and reader, 
joined by all the previous experiences that we have had, creates 
new ideas in our emotional and spiritual natures. With the stimuli 
of the printed page we develop out of our own mental possessions 
entirely new combinations of ideas. Then we should read widely, 
and as we are led to reading through our natural interests, we shall 
find these interests branching out into other interests, or rather 
shall draw into the mind perceptions that in turn call for specialized 
attention, and thus our knowledge of life will be broadened. For 
this reason, whether we wish our reading to serve as fun and relaxa- 
tion or as a way of acquiring knowledge, we must develop the read- 
ing habit; for no person should miss this great life-adventure. The 
chief aim of the following course is to develop this habit. Let 
the student's reading follow the line of his own interests, and then 
be wisely guided, but not forced, to writings of various literary 
values. Then, I think, there will be no stagnation, for the student 
will be discovering truths in his own chief interests. 

It is in consideration of the problem of leading students to wide, 
intelligent reading, and of making that reading vital, that I suggest 
the following for one semester of a ninth-year English course. 
Part of it is built upon actual experiment. It assumes an intro- 
ductory knowledge of the general elements of community life, 
which are naturally developed in connection with the study of 
Chicago in the third grade of our elementary school 1 and with 
ancient, mediaeval, and United States history in the later grades. 
It aims to summarize this knowledge and to apply it to local con- 
ditions as well as to see how large a part of literature is based upon 
the great fundamental problems of our getting along with our 
neighbor. 

The course requires during the semester about sixteen hundred 
pages of reading on thepart of each student, the material to be chosen 
from a list of over two hundred books, and the reading to be dis- 
cussed from time to time. The oral and written material is to be 
centered about the topics of the outline, and once a week the class 
is to consider together one book, in order that the members may 

1 Elementary School Journal, XVII, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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learn how to read, how to observe, and how to estimate values. 
Not more than two days are to be spent on the discussion of any 
one book. It is the aim to give material such as students can 
finish in a short time, thereby developing their feeling of successful 
accomplishment. Except for this one day a week of general dis- 
cussion, the class will work in groups of five or six, exchanging 
opinions, making visits to parks and manufacturing plants, and 
preparing group reports. For example, in the first topic one group 
would consider the elemental needs for health, clothing, shelter, 
food, and after reading in the library would prepare its report as 
to how our neighborhood is supplied with these needs, and how 
necessary co-operation is. For the first book read together in class 
one might well select Helen Keller's Story of My Life or The World 
I Live In, to see how one who is handicapped can fit herself into 
our complex civilization. 

Much of the work of the course is to be done, then, as home 
reading and as supervised study in the classroom. Fifteen minutes 
of each recitation are set aside for the latter. In that time selected 
portions from some book on the suggested list pertinent to the 
subjects under discussion are to be read by the instructor, and notes 
and comments made by the students. In this time, also, there 
will be the informal discussion of errors in written work, the 
correcting of the same, and the making of notes of reading, of 
material presented in class, and of observations made in occasional 
visits to various business houses, all notes to be done in card- 
catalogue form. Plans for the oral themes may also be thought 
out in this period of supervised study. 

The course then will develop : 

1. Power and interest in reading purely informational material 
and that of literary value which appeals to the imagination, ideals, 
and love of romance of the adolescent. 

2. Power in gathering material for themes, and in planning and 
writing them with clearness and correctness. 

3. Power in making oral reports of visits to manufacturing 
plants and of one's own reading. 

4. Power in observing matters in one's own environment, and 
in understanding one's duty in connection with them. 
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The outline of main topics is, of course, only for the instructor's 
use. It is intended to be simply suggestive. The students are 
to develop in a very simple but detailed way the theme topics, and 
to suggest others similar to those given here. There must be no 
vagueness or indefiniteness about any part of the work. It all 
comes very close to each student's experience, and if he only observes 
and thinks, he will find much in even so plain a title as, "How We 
Get Our Potatoes." The books suggested are only a part of a 
long list of available material. 

The first part of the course has to do with the community life 
of our own neighborhood, and the second with our relation to the 
great city and the surrounding country. It is not the aim of the 
course to include everything that belongs to city civics, but rather 
to give an understanding of the different phases of interests and our 
own part in them, and to stress the fact that there must be co- 
operation of citizens, chiefly through the medium of government; 
for, after all, government is the means in our hands of providing 
for ourselves all these needs which we must have if we would live 
with the true joy of living. 

A. Our Connection with Our Own Neighborhood 

I. Myself 

1. My needs 

a) Food 

(1) Where we get our milk, eggs, vegetables, meat, bread 

b) Drink 

(1) Water supply 

c) Shelter 

d) Clothing 

2. My wants 

a) Knowledge 

(1) Science, appreciation of art, travel, literature, language 
ft) Companionship 

(1) Good friends, how to get them, and how to keep them 

3. My standards of living 

a) How different from uncivilized races 

b) Sincere or artificial 

4. My methods of thinking and working 
a) How I read 

Z>) How much I observe and draw conclusions 

c) How I study (see "Study Helps," School Review, May, 1916) 
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5. My ideas of efficiency 

a) Aims of Boy Scouts 

b) Aims of Camp Fire Girls 

c) What I want to be physically, mentally, and morally 
Suggested reading for students: 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. iv. 
Gulick, The Efficient Life. 
Eliot, Training for an Effective Life. 
Crane, Adventures in Common Sense. 
Edwards, The Common Road. 
Huxley, Autobiography. 
Eliot, Silas Marner. 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 
Burroughs, Style and the Man. 
Franklin, Autobiography. 
Keller, Story of My Life. 
Muir, Boyhood of a Naturalist. 
Blackwood, Education of Uncle Paul. 
Pendered, Book of Common Joys. 
Suggested topics for theme work: 

What I Want to Do with My Life 

My Hobby 

The Study Help that Means Most to Me 

What I Like about the Boy Scouts 

What I Like about the Camp Fire Girls 

Where Our Family Gets Potatoes 

Water Street 

A Central Market I Have Seen 

II. The House I Live In 

1. The building 

a) Form, material, rooms, arrangement 

2. Sanitation 

a) Cleanliness, ventilation, heat, lighting 

3. Furnishings 

a) For comfort, for attractiveness 

4. Conveniences 

a) Electricity, gas, telephone 

5. Surroundings 

a) Lawn, gardens, flowers 

6. Pleasures 

a) Works of art: rugs, pictures, lamps, statues 

7. Books 

8. Social life 

a) My duties 
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Suggested reading for students: 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chaps, vi, viii. 

Henderson, Social Spirit in America. Home Making as a Social Art, 

chap. ii. 

Robertson and O'Donnell, The Healthful House. 

Kimerly, How to Know Period Styles in Furniture. 

Putnam, Plumbing and Household Sanitation. 

Grahame, Golden Age. 

Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth. 

Tryon, Speaking of Home (for girls). 

Kilmer, Roofs. 

Foss, House by the Side of the Road. 

Burns, Cotter's Saturday Night. 

Whittier, Snowbound. 
Suggested topics for theme work: 

Doorways 

Uses of Concrete in Building 

My Study Table 

How to Wire a House for Electricity 

The Attractiveness of a Comfortable Living-Room 

What I Like about My Home 

A Charming Hostess 

A Visit to the Telephone Company 

Good Books I Own 

HI. The Street on Which I Live 
i. Evolution of roads 

a) Indian trail, pike, street, boulevard 

2. My street 

a) Its underground pipes, paving, lighting, drainage 

3. How to be kept in condition 

a) Governmental care 

b) Personal care 

4. Use of street for transportation, communication 

5. Famous roads and streets in the world 

6. Joy of the road (an attempt to broaden students' interests in walking 
and in observation of nature) 

Suggested reading for students: 
Merwin, Road Builders. 
Fairless, The Road-mender. 
Grayson, Adventures in Contentment. 
Hudson, Hampshire Days. 

W. R. B., Joys of the Road (containing selections from Hazlitt, Stevenson, 
Whitman, Burroughs). 
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Mills, Story of a Thousand-Year Pine. 
Peabody, The House and the Road. 
Lindsay, On the Building of Springfield. 
Burroughs, The Wit of a Duck. 
Mayne, Turn of the Road (a play) . 
Suggested topics for theme work: 
What I Like about My Street 
How to Improve the Appearance of My Street 
History of State Street 
The Longest Street in Our City 
The Laying of Water Mains 
Fashions in Street Lamps 
The Best Kind of Shade Trees 
Tramps and Rules of the Road 
Country Roads That I Know 
Automobile Rules 
The Gypsy Life 

IV. My Neighbors 

1. Who is my neighbor? 

a) The man next door, the immigrant, the negro 

2. My duty to my neighbor 

a) In getting his point of view 
6) In respecting his rights 

3. Co-operation with my neighbor 

a) In development of similar standards 

b) In mutual aid for civic betterment 
Suggested reading for students: 

Gale, Neighbors (a play). 

Richmond, Good Neighbor in the Modern City. 

Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House. 

Daskam, Madness of Philip. 

Tarkington, Penrod. 

, Seventeen. 

Steiner, Against the Current. 
Antin, The Promised Land. 
Grayson, Adventures in Friendship. 
Vaka, Child of the Orient. 
Washington, Up from Slavery. 
Curtis, Prue and I. 
Eastman, Soul of an Indian. 
Howells, Doorstep Acquaintance. 
Bible, Cain and Abel. 
, Good Samaritan. 
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Suggested topics for theme work: 

What People Are Interesting to Me 

How Other People Are Like Me 

Does the Immigrant Have a Fair Chance ? 

How Shall We Help the Negro ? 

A Visit to Hull-House 

Back of the Yards 

V. The Beauty of Our Neighborhood 

i. Appearance of our own homes 
a) Cleanliness, lawns, flowers 

2. Attractiveness of the streets and boulevards 

3. Parks 

a) Natural beauty, statues, bridges, buildings 

4. Our University 

a) Campus, buildings 

5. Our part of the Lake Shore 

Suggested reading for students: 

Henderson, Social Spirit in America, chap. xiv. 

Robinson, Modern City Art. 

Howe, Modern City and Its Problems. 

Dunn, The Community and the Citizen, chap. xvi. 

Walker, Chicago Beautiful. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 
The Vistas in Jackson Park 
The Municipal Christmas Tree 
Signboards 

Our University Buildings 
The Wooded Island 
Mr. Taft's Plan for the Midway 
Ida Noyes Hall 

VI. How I May Learn to Live Rightly 

1. Recreation 

a) Opportunities for physical development — gymnasiums, swimming- 
pools, lake shore, athletic fields, parks 

b) Theaters, cinematograph, museums, art galleries 

2. Means of education 

a) Schools, Y.M.C.A., libraries 

3. Church affiliations 

Suggested reading for students: 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xv. 

Dewey, The School and Society. 

Henderson, Social Spirit in America, chap. xii. 
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Suggested topics for theme work: 

What I Gain from School Outside of Class 

A Visit to a Municipal Playground 

What Kind of Music I Like 

How I Spend My Leisure 

The Form of Athletics That I Enjoy Most 

The Magazines I Read 

Our School Library 

VII. Our Own Community Control 

1 . Home government 

a) Rules of the household that form our habits 

2. School government 

a) Administrative control 

b) Student government 

3. Local government 

a) Wards, election precincts, election commissioners 

b) Duties of the alderman 

4. How young people can influence elections 

5. Reports of special departments of city work 

a) Park boards 

b) Welfare 
Suggested reading for students: 

Taft, Four Aspects of Civic Duty. 

Goodnow, City Government in the United States, "Municipal Problems." 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xxii. 
Suggested topics for theme work: 

What I Can Do to Help My Neighborhood 
The Duties of Our Alderman 
South-Side Improvement Association 
Work of the South Park Commissioners 
Procedure of Getting a Street Paved 
Controlling the Smoke Nuisance 

B. Our Relation to the Great City Life 

I. Location and History of Chicago 

1 . Geography of early days 

a) Original shore line, river, dunes 

2. Physiography 

a) Plain, ridges, marshes, trails 

3. History of the growth of the city 

4. General divisions of the city 

a) Natural, business, residential 

5. General plan of the city 
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Suggested reading for students: 
Hall, Story of Chicago. 

Salisbury and Alden, Chicago and Its Environs. 
Chapin, In and about Chicago. 
Kinzie, Waubun. 
Barton, Prairie Schooner. 
Parkman, Oregon Trail. 

Chicago Record Herald, March, 1913, "Around the World in Eighty Blocks." 
Charters of the City of Chicago. 
Civic Manual of Chicago and Cook County. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 

Value of the Great Lakes in the Development of the City 

Early Explorers 

Old Indian Trails 

Old Coach Roads 

" Made Land " in Chicago 

The Chicago Plain 

Why Chicago Is a Greater City than Duluth 

Explain Our Morning and Evening Fog 

n. Transportation 

1. Early roads, coach roads, main streets 

2. Street railways 

3. Elevated roads 

4. Loop 

5. Tunnel 

6. Terminals of trunk lines of railroads 

7. Lake and river 

Suggested reading for students: 
Warman, Story of the Railroad. 
Pyle, Life of James J. Hill. 
Parkman, Oregon Trail. 
Dickens, American Notes. 

" Chicago Freight Subways," Harper's Weekly, XLIX. 
"Freight Tunnels of Chicago," Independent, 1904. 
"Lighting System of Chicago," Electrical Review, 1902. 
Reports on Dock and Pier Development. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 

The First Railroad West of Chicago 
History of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Visit to the Tunnel 
Northwestern Station 
Belt Line 
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Can We Have a Central Station ? 

How to See Chicago 

Traffic System of Chicago 

Chicago, the Greatest Railroad Center in the United States 

Names of Streets 

III. Industries and Products of Our City 

1. Kinds 

2. Sources of material used 

3. Kinds and supply of labor 

4. Means of getting workers 

a) Labor unions 

b) Employment agencies 

5. Control of light and power 

Suggested reading for students: 
Price, The Land We Live In. 
Cooke, World at Work Series: 

A Day in an Iron Works. 

A Day with Leather Workers. 
Williams, How It Is Made. 
Bassett, Story of Lumber. 
Knox, All about Engineering. 
lies, Leading American Inventors. 
Morgan, Boy Electrician. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 
Moving-Picture Industry 

Why Are All the Large Mail-Order Houses Located in Chicago ? 
Why Are the Steel Mills at Gary and South Chicago ? 
Compare the Sky Line of Chicago from the Lake with That of New 

York from the Harbor 
Visits to Different Plants 

IV. Dependence upon the Country 

1. For food 

2. For pleasure 

3. For trade 

Suggested reading for students: 
Muir, Our National Parks. 
Sharp, Fall of the Year. 
Bennett, Your United States. 
Mills, Wild Life in the Rockies. 
White, Blazed Trail. 
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Suggested topics for theme work: 
Truck Gardens 

Why Has Chicago the Greatest Stock Yards in the World ? 
Where I Spend My Vacation 
Where We Get Our Milk Supply 
Dr. Monilaw's Camp 

V. Use of the Lake Shore 

i. For trade 

a) Piers, docks, warehouses 

2. For safety of travelers 

a) Lighthouses, life-saving stations 

3. For pleasure 

a) Yacht club, municipal pier, bathing beaches 

Suggested reading for students: 
Smith, Tom Grogan. 

, Caleb West. 

Chicago Reports. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 
Jackson Park Harbor 
A Life-Saving Station 
How Are Pier Foundations Laid in Water ? 
Municipal Pier 
Our Lighthouses 

The Drives along the Lake Shore 
Parks along the Lake Shore 
Bathing Beaches 
Chicago as a Summer Resort 
La Rabida Convent 

VI. Care of the Unfortunate 

1. Settlement work 

2. Public institutions 

3. Private institutions 

4. Associated charities 

5. Child welfare 

Suggested reading for students: 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap, xviii. 
Report of Child Welfare Work. 
Report of Woman's City Club. 
Reports of Chamber of Commerce. 
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Suggested topics for theme work: 

How to Raise Money for the Poor 
How to Talk to the Deaf 
Our Hospitals for the Sick 
Care of the Orphans 
Homes for the Aged 

VII. Our Protection 

1. Against sickness 

2. Against fire 

3. Against lawbreakers 

4. Against accidents 

Suggested reading for students: 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chaps, ix, x, xviii. 
Reports of Fire Department. 
Reports of Police Department. 
Reports of Health Commissioner. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 
Fighting Fire in Chicago 
John Worthy School 
Juvenile Court 
Evolution of the Fire-Engine 

VHI. Civic Beauty of Chicago 

1. Architecture 

a) Residences, business blocks, public buildings, churches 

2. Bridges 

3. Statues and buildings in the parks 

4. Boulevards and streets 

5. Chicago Beautiful 

Suggested reading for students: 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xvi. 
Reports of City Architect. 
Walker, Chicago Beautiful. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 
Visit to the Art Institute 
Our Bank Buildings 

The Buildings along Michigan Boulevard 
The Cathedral in South Chicago 
Plans for Chicago Beautiful 
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IX. Our City Government 

i. Development of Our Government Charters 

2. Legislative Department 

a) City Council; how elected 

3. Executive Department 

a) Mayor; administrative departments 

4. Judicial Department 

a) Municipal and police courts 

Suggested reading for students: 

Unification of Local Governments in Chicago, Chicago Bureau of Efficiency, 

1017. 
Nineteen Local Governments in Chicago, 1013. 
Gaston, History and Government of Chicago. 

, Taxation in Chicago. 

, Legislative and Executive Powers. 

Reports of Department of Finance. 

Reports of Department of Buildings. 

Marriott, Uncle Sam's Business. 

Wilcox, The American City. 

Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chaps, xix, xx. 

Suggested topics for theme work: 
Artificiality of Our City 
If I Were Mayor 
How to Bring Suit for Injury 
Our City Council 



